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choice of a vocation this clear exposition will be found helpful to teachers, 
students, and parents. 

There may be reason for challenging the place assigned to sociology 
in this scheme. Perhaps it would be better to regard the whole con- 
struction as involving the sociological conception of the organic relations 
of activity, motive, and knowledge in the formation of a program of 
studies and conduct. The discussion indicates that at each crisis of 
personal development the actor and the student ought to map out, with 
ever-increasing breadth and accuracy, the next stages of the process. 
This would lead for an elementary survey at the beginning of college 
life, another at the beginning of the professional training, and another 
whenever one can find leisure to regard life as a whole. Certainly gen- 
eral sociology, even in its present imperfect stage, is able to contribute 
substantial assistance to those who wish to discern the connection 
between the various sciences and the relation of bodies of knowledge to 
the ends of existence and the activities best adapted to promote them. 
In this sense Professor Munsterberg's entire book is a contribution to 
general sociology, and his particular depiction of sociology is inadequate. 

C. R. Henderson 
University op Chicago 



War's Aftermath. A Preliminary Study of the Eugenics of War as 
Illustrated by the Civil War of the United States and the Late 
Wars in the Balkans. By David Starr Jordan and Harvey 
Ernest Jordan. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1914. Pp. xxxi+104. $0.75. 
Here is undertaken, under the auspices of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, a first estimate of the racial loss in the South, due to our Civil War. 
The numerical loss was about 10 per cent of the white population; but 
the authors are disposed to believe that the dysgenesic loss, though not 
ascertainable in statistical form, was disproportionately greater. 

The method of investigation was that of the type study. Spottsyl- 
vania and Rockbridge counties, Virginia, and Cobb County, Georgia, 
were chosen as representative areas. The general desire was to find 
regions originally rich in the finer human stock, where loss of life in war 
had been heavy, and where there had been little change due to social or 
economic conditions, or to migration. After many interviews with 
representative men of these localities, especially veterans of the war, the 
opinions of these men were reduced to thirty concrete propositions in 
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questionnaire form "and sent broadcast over the South to the surviving 
Confederate officers and other men of intelligence, for comment and 
criticism." The gist of the book is an analysis of fifty-five of the answers. 

In addition, there is a brief introduction dealing with the outbreak 
of the present European war, a discussion of "War's Aftermath in 
Macedonia" — -this not so much eugenical as sociological — 'and a well- 
wrought poem by David Starr Jordan, inspired by the contemplation of 
"A forest crass men call 'The Wilderness,' " designed to make the reader 
a lasting enemy of war. 

The conclusion of the major investigation is that "with respect to 
the eugenic aspect of the Civil War we are dealing with matters insus- 
ceptible of precise determination A just weighing of all this 

evidence, however, leaves a decided balance in favor of grave racial hurt 
in consequence of war, and this certainty is cumulative becoming more 
definite with the consideration of each new area." 

This contribution to eugenic literature is not a demonstration; one 
might even assert, in the face of all it contains, the thesis recently 
defended by a professor in one of our eastern colleges, that the period 
which includes a nation's greatest wars marks its greatest activity in all 
other directions. The authors freely admit that war's aftermath cannot 
be measured and recorded in quantity. The book is one of dramatic 
suggestion, well worth while, which ever side of the argument one takes. 

D. W. LaRue 

State Normal School 

Le Concept social du crime, son evolution. Par J. Maxwell, 
Docteur en medicine, Substitut du Procureur g6n6ral pr&s la 
cour d'appel de Paris. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1914. Pp. 428. 
The author, already well known in the field of criminology, is at 
pains to show that the theory of punishment has been subject to modi- 
fications by the evolutionary process; that all is relative to the conditions 
and modes of thinking of each age and people. This part of the argu- 
ment has been amply illustrated already by Westermarck, Hobhouse, 
and other historians of morals. The main contentions of the work are 
summarized (p. 425): 

1. The original character of all crime is an injury, moral or material. 
Reparation is left to the victim or his relatives. The principle of this relation 
is in the sentiment of vengeance. 

2. When the injury cannot be repaired except by means of a greater 
damage, the collective reaction at first is not manifested. 



